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The Economics of Peace 


The newly formed Committee on International 

Economic Policy, in cooperation with The Car- 

negie Endowment for International Peace has 

issued two significant documents, which are 
reviewed below. 


The Committee on International Economic Policy has a 
distinguished membership representing different points of 
view... Its Advisory Committee on Economics, which 
prepared the first of the two reports here referred to and 
sponsored the second, is chaired by Professor James T. 
Shotwell. The “immediate aim” of the parent body is to 
“further the serious and competent consideration of the 
issues which confront all the free peoples of the world and 
which imply their useful cooperation in reconstructing 
their economy after the victory of the United Nations.” 


“World Trade and Employment” 


The report on World Trade and Employment declares 
that employment is “an international question, the solution 
for which can be found only in an expansion of world trade 
and economic cooperation.” Economic recovery abroad is 
our concern since “trade is a two-way street.” Reconversion 
furnishes an opportunity to reduce the handicap of “high- 
cost and highly-protected industries.” The output of 
modern industry is so large that it can be “absorbed only 
by a peaceful world of expanding trade and rising living 
standards.” There is now a “universal demand that mass 
unemployment shall not be allowed to develop in the 
postwar period. . . . Governments will not ignore it. If 
private enterprise flags, they may be expected to take 
internal measures to sustain and promote employment.” 
But an international economy will be necessary. 

An “International Economic Charter” is proposed, to 
be adopted by multilateral agreement. The basis is already 
laid in Article VII of Mutual Aid (Lend-Lease) Agree- 
ments, which provides that final settlements with respect 
to the transactions “shall be such as not to burden com- 
merce between the two countries, but to promote mutually 


1 Winthrop W. Aldrich of the Chase National Bank is chairman ; 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Thomas J. Watson are honorary 
chairmen; among the members are James P. Baxter, 3rd, Ben M. 
Cherrington, Henry Sloane Coffin, Harold W. Dodds, John Foster 
Dulles, Robert I. Gannon, Paul G. Hoffman, Eric A. Johnston, 
Charles F. Kettering, William Mather Lewis, Henning W. 
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advantageous economic’ relations between them and the 
betterment of world-wide economic relations.” The Char- 
ter would lessen the disabilities to which “alien traders” 
are subject. establish the principle of “unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment,” simplify customs procedures, 
reduce unfair competition, promote commercial arbitration, 
eliminate double taxation incident to a company’s foreign 
business enterprises, prohibit quantitative restrictions on 
imports, seek the elimination of “exchange controls” that 
restrict international trade, remove or adjust preferences 
and discriminations, e.g., “imperial preferences,” abolish 
restrictive export taxes, mitigate the evil of export sub- 
sidies,’ facilitate trade between private-enterprise countries 
and complete or partial state monopolies, e.g., the U.S.S.R., 
and effectuate the adjustment of tariffs. 

Early action is urged to forestall the creation of gov- 
ernment monopolies and trading blocs. If it is not done 
governments may be expected to “strengthen their policies 
of protection and restriction in an effort to obtain at least 
a minimum of security in a contracting world economy. The 
end of that road is a third world war. Peace, as well as 
prosperity and economic enterprise, is bound up with 
trading opportunity.” If balanced trade is not achieved, 
productive capacity will have to be drastically reduced, 
incurring the danger of “a degree of government interven- 
tion and monetary and financial experiments which would 
almost certainly destroy the present economic structure.” 

If the United Nations act promptly and effectively “there 
is every reason to expect a more rapid recovery from the 
economic dislocation of war, a great and growing expan- 
sion of trade, production and employment, and a steady 
rise in the standards of living of the peoples of the United 
Nations.” The implementation of the Charter would be 
achieved through a United Nations Economic Organization 
which would have “consultative, research, advisory, stand- 
ard-making and arbitral functions. It should register 
agreements, analyze and compare national economic de- 
velopments, afford facilities for consultation, for the co- 
ordination of policies, and for the adjustment of differences, 
arising among the governments directly interested.” 


“The International Economic Outlook” 


The second report was written for the Committee by 
Professor John B. Condliffe of the University of Califor- 


2 “It should be possible . . . to obtain agreement on provisions for 
consultation concerning the international repercussions of such 
subsidies.” This will suggest to our readers Article 2 of the 
Federal Council's “Pillars of Peace.” 
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nia. Entitled The International Economic Outlook, it 
presents the author’s personal views on that subject. Pre- 
war economic arrangements, he says, cannot be restored, 
and should not be in any case, since they were a prelude 
to the war. 

“The nineteenth century system,” says Mr. Condlitie, 
“was a private system, based on free competitive markets 
centered in London. The basic principles of its operation 
contain valuable lessons for the future ; but the location of 
economic power has shifted, markets have become less 
competitive, and governments have enlarged their economic 
functions. A twentieth century system must take account 
of these facts. It must be truly international and more 
consciously organized.” The first and main task is to 
reestablish “equal trading opportunity” in principle and 
practice. “Not only tariff duties which have risen to 
unwarranted heights, but also customs formalities, tariff 
classifications and valuations, quotas, licensing systems, 
various forms of indirect protection, and, above all, 
exchange controls used as an instrument of ‘selective 
import control,’ must be grappled with.” There must be 
“security of investment, not indeed against business risks, 
but against the unpredictable occurrence of currency de- 
valuation, blocked exchanges or discriminatory treatment.” 
The key to postwar readjustment is “controlled decontrol.” 
Before the war ends “preliminary steps should be and 
happily are already being taken to restore private trade 
within the framework of existing war controls.” 

There must be a “deliberate policy of organized plenty” 
if chaos and recurrent war are to be avoided. ‘The 
demand for decent standards of living, and the expectation 
of self-respecting employment are insistent and widespread. 
If private enterprise fails to meet them, democratic gov- 
ernments will be driven to other expedients.” Mr. Condliffe 
senses “a risk that ‘full employment’ may be interpreted 
as meaning ‘jobs for all,’ an ideal that will be extremely 
difficult to achieve in the reconversion period. . .. It is 
clear that ‘full employment’ cannot take the form of guar- 
anteeing workers their wartime jobs without gravely 
hampering the task of reconversion from war to peace 
economy.” Nevertheless, failure of private enterprise to 
“provide employment and decent living standards” will 
mean that “government will take over the task.” 

National economic policies must work in parallel, not 
“at cross-purposes.” There must be “continuous inter- 
national consultation and parallel action.” This will accen- 
tuate the need for competent management. There is a 
progressive decline in the importance of operative skills 
capable of improvisation and of individual fitting. Even 
the most complicated machines of modern industry can be 
assembled by ‘unskilled’ workers with a minimum of 
skilled supervision. On the other hand the planning skills 
have been immensely expanded. An efficient business now 
needs not only research laboratories and educational 
arrangements, but also a large central staff of engineers, 
designers and similar experts to plan and supervise its 
operations. A modern captain of industry cannot function 
without a supporting general staff.” 

Technical developments have occasioned the emergence 
of “very significant changes in the organization of pro- 
duction and trade. There is much less flexibility, and a 
greater measure of partial and temporary monopoly, in 
the prices of manufactured products. Adaptation to 

3 Readers of this Service will recall that Professor Condliffe was 
a participant in the Delaware Conference of 1943 and a contributor 
to the volume The Christian Bases of World Order. 


changing demand takes the form of diminished or aug- 
mented production rather than lower or higher prices, 
There is, therefore, a strong tendency to accentuate indus- 
trial fluctuations.” (The reader will recall here the Brook- 
ings Institution studies of competition, “administered price” 
and the managerial function, especially Price-Making ina 
Democracy.) 

Mr. Condliffe thinks that international cartels “are a 
natural development of the new forms of industrial organi- 
zation. It is unlikely that action by one government can 
either prevent their formation or limit them to the interna- 
tional market. It is obvious that some effective means of 
ensuring that cartel agreements shall not work against the 
public interest is highly desirable. Such means, however, 
must be international. There is ground for believing that 
publicity, assured by some such means as open registration 
of all agreements with a competent international tribunal, 
would be a step towards elimination of their less desirable 
features.” 

The crucial importance to the United States of unre- 
stricted international trade is emphasized by reference to 
particular commodity needs: “Oil, the basis of synthetic 
rubber production in the United States, is running out and 
there is a great activity in the search for foreign reserves. 
The lifetime of the great Mesabi iron-ore range is fifteen 
years at the present rate of war consumption and thirty 
years at peace-time rates. Copper must now be sought 
increasingly from the Congo. . . . It is not necessary to 
stress the essential importance of the alloy minerals such 
as tungsten, antimony, manganese and molybdenum—the 
drain on the better known basic minerals is sufficient to 
prove that the new scientific industries are likely to stimu- 
late rather than restrict international trade.” 

The nations can if they will make the necessary postwar 
trade adjustments with a net result of “gain, not loss, to 
the national economies participating in such trade.” 


The office of the Committee on International Economic 
Policy, Room 1909, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., will furnish on request copies of the pamphlets 
above reviewed. 


“Stalin and the Junkers” 


A significant analysis of the relations between Soviet 
Russia and the higher officers of the Reichswehr is 
published under the above caption in the September 15 
issue of Commonweal. James Burnham, the writer of the 
article, now on the faculty of New York University, is the 
author of The Managerial Revolution which attracted wide 
attention several years The German Junkers, from 
whom the higher military officers come, have long held, 
the writer comments, to three ideals: “Reich, Reichswehr 
—and their own preservation.” An important group of 
higher Reichswehr officers have long believed that friend- 
ship with Russia was essential for Germany. 

Soon after the formation of the Free Germany National 
Committee in Moscow in July, 1943, General von Sevd- 
litz’s name appeared as “vice-chairman and chief spokes- 
man.” In September of that year the League of German 
Officers was organized in Moscow as an auxiliary to the 
Committee. General von Seydlitz is its president; three 
other generals and 94 officers also joined at that time. 

At the time of Napoleon’s campaign against Russia in 
1812 Prussia was fighting with Napoleon as a “forced” ally. 
At Tauroggen, after Napoleon’s defeat in Russia, the 
leader of the Prussian army corps, broke his oath to his 
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king and his commander and reached an agreement with 
the Russians. Clausewitz, the famous German military 
historian, argued that such an action was permissible when 
a German officer believed that “the survival of Reich, 
Reichswehr, and of his own class,” requires the violation 
of his oath. Broadcasts from Moscow make much of this 
incident. 

Since the Napoleonic era there has been a division of 
opinion in the German officer corps between those who 
“favored appeasement of the West for the sake of expan- 
sion to the East, and those who preferred appeasement of 
Russia for the sake of expansion to the West.” Germany 
might have won World War I within two months, Mr. 
Burnham believes, if Germany had avoided the break with 
Russia. General von Seydlitz belongs to the Russophile 
group. In joining the Free Germany Committee he was, 
therefore, acting “in accordance with the system of ideas 
in which he had been trained.” Hitler’s gamble in invading 
Russia had failed. Stalin had declared that the Hitlerite 
state must be destroyed but that it was not Russia’s aim to 
“destroy all military force in Germany.” To the Junker 
officers in Moscow it seemed that, “If German arms could 
not conquer the masses of Eurasia, perhaps, in the slower, 
surer ways of peace, German training, brains, culture, 
technology would still rise ascendant over the Eastern 
barbarians.” 

The writer comments, however, that the German officers 
did not create and do not control the Free Germany 
Committee. It was planned to be most attractive to them 
but “its inner construction, according to the design, is 
that of a straitjacket.” Although von Seydlitz is usually 
the spokesman for the Committee the most important 
member is actually the secretary, Wilhelm Pieck, for many 
years a leading German Communist. 

War to the Soviet leaders is “first of all, a political act.” 
Since the Soviet Union had not signed the Geneva protocol 
forbidding propagandizing prisoners of war there was 
no formal obligation to refrain from it. Many were former 
Communist supporters. In October, 1941, a league of war 
prisoners was formed in the Russian prison camps. Work 
among German exiles abroad was started at the same time. 
After Stalingrad it was evident that since Stalin would 
defeat Hitler their own future would “depend, largely, 
on Stalin... . The Free Germany Committee had become 
possible.” 

Its “essence” is the bloc between the Communists and 
one section of the Junker class “represented by . . . the 
League of German Officers. Toward this double focus are 
drawn many varieties of German anti-Nazis, increasing 
percentages of German socialists, liberals and intellectuals, 
sections of the German industrialists and bankers, and 
Nazis or ex-Nazis.” This collaboration of Junkers and 
Communists is not unnatural. “The Junkers, in traditional 
control of the armed forces . . . have always believed that 
they must seek a ‘link with the masses’ through which 
political rule may be exercised. That is why, after the 
last war, they accepted the German social democracy, which 
under the Weimar republic was for a time able to provide 
amass basis for the German state. That is why, in 1933, 
when the social democracy had disintegrated under the 
pressure of economic crisis, and when the conservative and 
monarchist groups proved unable to win mass support, the 
Junkers switched to acceptance of the Nazis. The Nazis, 
from then on, provided the indispensable link with the 
masses.” They destroyed all the social and political groups 
in Germany except the Communists, who went under- 
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ground, and the Junkers whom they needed for the army. 

The Nazis are now being destroyed so that the only 
possible link with the masses is the Communists. To the 
Soviet leaders the bloc with the Junkers aids not only in 
the disintegration of the German army but it provides a 
wedge to open “the political gates into Germany.” Propa- 
ganda addressed to the German army, both in the prison 
camps and within the lines, is carried on continually. In 
“every nation where German refugees or exiles or impor- 
tant numbers of German-speaking inhabitants are present, 
Free Germany Committees, adjuncts of the Moscow 
Committee, began to spring up.” Where there is no “open 
affiliate” of the Free Germany Committee, there “are 
analogous organizations . . . which display much the same 
characteristics, and which evolve in the same directions.” 
All the Free Germany Committees have “as the one 
coherent, organized group within the membership, a sub- 
stantial fraction of German Communist Party members and 
experienced fellow-travelers.” 

Junker generals were surrendering on the Eastern Front 
soon after the Red Army offensive began last summer 
“because they had accepted the policy of the Free Germany 
Committee.” On July 19 Lieut. Gen. Hoffmeister, who 
had just surrendered, broadcast from Moscow declaring 
that “we must save ourselves and Germany by breaking 
with Hitler, accepting defeat, and collaborating with the 
Soviet Union.” Whether the bomb really exploded in 
Hitler’s presence the next day is uncertain. But “the 
incident was at once used by the Nazis to carry out a 
preventive purge. .. . There seems little doubt that the 
Junkers, in implicit if not direct coordination with the 
Free Germany Committee, attempted a coup d’état to 
unseat Hitler and bring an end to the war.” But the 
German “workers, peasants, and privates did not rise.” 
Since then some 16 more generals have broadcast from 
Moscow. On August 8 Field Marshal von Paulus, former 
commander at Stalingrad, declared his membership in the 
League of German Officers and the Free Germany Com- 
mittee. He said “Germany must get rid of Adolf Hitler 
and establish a new state leadership. . . .”” This, the writer 
believes, can come only from “the forces organized in the 
Free Germany Committee.” On the outcome of this plan 
“rests the future of Europe, of Eurasia, and, perhaps, of 
the world.” 


Civil Liberty, 1943-1944 


During the year, June, 1943-June, 1944, the American 
Civil Liberties Union finds in its current report, /n Defense 
of Civil Liberties, “more issues of civil liberty have arisen 
from the continuing conflicts in our democracy than from 
the war itself. And in that field of democratic struggle, 
marked advances have been made under the impact of the 
professed claims of the war, particularly in meeting the 
claims of racial minorities.” Most important have been 
the “campaigns involving discrimination against racial 
minorities.” There is a “growing awareness” of the need 
to bring “into full democratic participation all minorities 
without discrimination because of race.” Next in impor- 
tance has been “the right to vote and participate in political 
campaigns,” as in the strength of the campaign against the 
poll-tax, the controversy over the soldier vote and the 
legislative restrictions on labor union contributions to 
political campaigns. 

The “most catastrophic” denial of civil rights is still 


1 The Union (170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 
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that of the Japanese-Americans in the relocation centers. 
Some 25,000 of the 110,000 “loyal” evacuees have been 
resettled outside the centers. 

Although the selective service act is more liberal in 
principle to conscientious objectors than that of World 
War I six times as many have been imprisoned—3,000 
as against 500. On the other hand, three times as many 
men have been drafted. Of the objectors imprisoned some 
1,800 are Jehovah’s Witnesses who refuse even civilian 
service under the law. Even so, the Union considers that 
the draft boards and the Selective Service have failed to 
“recognize a large number of genuine conscientious ob- 
jectors, or to so administer the system as to provide 
significant work of ‘national importance,’ to free them from 
control by military officers at the head of selective service” 
and to give them status in civilian service. 

Progress was made during the year “in many directions.” 
There was no case of mob violence after the race riots of 
the early summer of 1943 “though tense and explosive con- 
ditions mark many localities; reported lynchings were 
reduced to one; no noteworthy interference with public 
assembly was reported save in the use of public auditoriums 
in two cities by Gerald L. K. Smith; only two cases arose 
of the dismissal of college teachers for their opinions ; the 
legal rights of Jehovah’s Witnesses were established on 
firmer ground than ever ... and no proceedings were 
brought against Communists. . . .” 

But there was “an almost unanimous verdict” among 
the Union’s local correspondents that “race tensions are 
increasing, affecting Negroes, Jews and Japanese Ameri- 
cans. Some even described the situation as ‘explosive,’ or 
‘potentially dangerous,’ or with ‘smouldering fires of 
intolerance,’ or referred to ‘an active ferment in Negro 
ranks,’ or to the preaching of ‘racial and religious intoler- 
ance by the press and nationalist organizations.’ ” 

The Union found, in all, 29 specific things to commend 
and only 21 to deplore in court decisions, the actions of 
federal agencies, legislative enactments, or local matters. 
The difference, it may be noted, was almost entirely in 
connection with court decisions. The Union singled out 16 
of these from federal and state courts for approval and 
only eight to deplore. In other respects there was very 
little difference. There is an unusually large number of 
issues pending but the Union believes that “most of them, 
judging by present tendencies, will be favorably concluded.” 


Summer School of Alcohol Studies at Yale 


About one-third of the 147 persons enrolled at the recent 
summer session of the School of Alcohol Studies of the 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology at Yale University, 
were clergymen. They came from 39 states and Canada. 
Others enrolled were educators, physicians, lawyers, social 
workers, probation officers, members of staffs of state 
liquor authorities, officers of temperance organizations, 
employes of the alcoholic beverage industry and members 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

The school was in session for four weeks, from July 7 
to August 4. A total of 90 hours was devoted to lectures 
and discussions and 40 hours to seminars. Four seminars 
met at regular intervals during the month with a staff 
chairman in charge of each. One seminar studied inten- 
sively therapy and care of the alcoholic. Another was on 
the activities of churches with respect to the alcohol prob- 
lem. A third was on the legal aspects. The fourth was on 
methods of education with respect to the alcohol problem. 


In each seminar time was given to an evaluation of avail- 
able literature. 

The numerous lecturers considered the alcohol problem 
in its psychological, physiological, sociological, anthropo- 
logical, educational, medical, legal and religious aspects, 
Every lecture was followed by general discussion. The 
summer session was under the direction of Dr. E. M, 
Jellinek of Yale University; Rev. Francis W. McPeek of 
the Washington Federation of Churches was associate 
director. The directors had the cooperation of the National 
Education Association and the Commission on Religion 
and Health of the Federal Council of Churches in the 
awarding of three types of fellowships. Proceedings of 
the session are to be published in full in book form as soon 
as possible. The headquarters of the school is at 4 Hillhouse 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


More Church Actions on Social Security 


Since the publication in INFORMATION SERVICE for 
June 17, 1944, of the summary of actions of church agencies 
and religious organizations with respect to federal Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance for lay employes, we have re- 
ceived the text of the action of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Church in May, 1944, as follows : 

“The Methodist Church favors the application of Federal 
Social Security legislation for all full-time lay employes of 
religious and social work organizations and institutions. 
The General Conference authorizes the Council of Bishops 
to appoint a representative committee with a bishop as 
chairman to present this point of view to the proper federal 
authorities at such time as shall be deemed advisable by 
the committee.” 

At the meeting of the Association of Council Secretaries, 
held at Lake Geneva, Wisc., in June, it was voted to 
approve “‘the principle of the extension of coverage under 
the Social Security Act to lay employes of all churches, 
religious institutions, denominational and interdenomina- 
tional agencies.” 

Favorable actions noted in the issue of June 17 were 
those of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A.; Executive Committee of the General Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Christian Churches; Triennial 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church; General 
Council of the Northern Baptist Convention; Board of 
Managers, American Baptist Foreign Mission Society; 
Department of Christian Social Relations and Local Church 
Activities of the Women’s Division of Christian Service, 
Board of Missions and Church Extension, Methodist 
Church ; National Board of the Y.M.C.A.; National Board 
of the Y.W.C.A. 


Revision of Postwar Planning Directory 


The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., announces the publication of the third 
edition of “Postwar Planning in the United States: An 
Organization Directory.” The current edition lists infor- 
mation about 200 public and private agencies “of national 
scope now actively doing research or public education on 
postwar problems.” The price is $1.00. 


CorrecTION : In the September 9 issue of INFORMATION 
Service One Way to Know the Christ and to Make Him 
Known should have been listed as published by the Protes- 
tant Episcopal National Youth Commission, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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